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Bee-Keeping for Women. 


Written for the Wisconsin Convention, held at Madison, Feb.7 and 8, 1900. 


BY MRS. JENNIE TOWLE. 


O make a successful bee-keeper, in my opinion, requires | 
several traits of character which are indispensable. 





trious, and, last but 


little caution at first, or soon she will find an ‘‘ elephant on 
her hands,” which she will be at a loss to know how to dis- 
pose of. Besides, experience teaches us that a small farm 
well cultivated is much less expense and work than a large 
farm slighted, which also holds good in bee-keeping. 

Bee-keeping isa pleasant and fascinating work, when 
it can be done without overwork and worry. But it is im- 
possible to make a success of bee-keeping and attend to all 
the requirements of society and fashion. One cannot at- 
tend all the picnics, celebrations, circuses, tea-parties and 
sociables going on in the neighborhood, for bees require 
care. and, if not cared for at the right time, will take care 
of themselves in their own time and way, without regard to 
the pecuniary interests of their owner. 


But circumstances alter cases, and a little practical ex- 


| perience combined with a little native ‘“‘ gumption ”’ will do 
One must be patient, persevering, ingenious, indus- | 


more for a novice than pages of other people’s opinions. 
Many a lone wom- 





not least, ‘horo. That 
last word ¢‘horo needs 
to be emphasized. 
Bee-keeping is a work 
that cannot be slight- 
ed, nor neglected and 
allowed to run itself. 
If a lady wishes to 
engage in bee-keep- 
ing, either as a pas- 
time or to earn a liv- 
ing, she ought not to 
attempt too much at 
the beginning, as it 
requires labor and lots 
of nerve to endure the 
stings and hardships 
belonging to the work. 
She should commence 
ona small scale, and 
increase her colonies 
only with her increase 
of practical knowledge 
of bee-keeping, and 
means and facilities 
for caring for them. 
She can ‘obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the 
art of handling bees 
by studying standard 
books on bee-culgure, 
taking and reddj 
bee-papers ; but, bes 
of all, by actually ac- 
guainting herself with 
‘er own work, and fearlessly doing whatever she finds nec- 
essary to do, and, at the right time, observing well the old 
maxim, “* Never put off till tomorrow what should be done 


— 


(Mrs. W. 


Bees increase very rapidly, and each new colony means 
‘cditional expense as well as work, so unless one has an 
a0undance of means and plenty of help, it is better to use a 


an 











Mrs. West and Daughter, of Rock Co., Wis., in the Apiary. 


does all the work with her bees.) 


an who is toiling over 
her needle or wash- 
board to earna scanty 
living for herself and 
children, could find in 
bee-keeping a far more 
congenial and lucra- 
tive occupation if her 
location were only 
suitable. Still, there 
are some risks to run, 
and it requires a little 
means to start, and 
live until some returns 
are received. Yet it 
requires but little more 
capital, and not one- 
half the vexation and 
annoyance, to success- 
fully keep bees, than 
it does to raise poul- 
try, and the receipts 
are far more satisfac- 
tory. Clark Co., Wis. 


$$ 


Enameled Cloth 
for Covering 
Bees, Etc. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
OUR _ questions 
come from one 


F person to be an- 
swered thru the American Bee Journal, and I think they 
will not make too long an article if I answer them all in one 
number. 

QuEsSTION.—If bees need water in summer why do they 
not need it in winteralso? If so, why would it not bea 


good plan to use an enameled cloth covering over the brood- 
frames in the winter? With such a covering over the 
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frames, the condensation of moisture on it would give them 
water in winter as well as in summer. 


ANSWER.—The above is quite ingenious, to say the 
least ; and if I really believed that bees needed water while 
in winter quarters, I might be persuaded to try enameled 
cloth for that purpose, as it would be much easier supplying 
water in that way, than by giving it to them in a sponge at 
the entrance, as has been recommended many times during 
the past, where bees were being wintered in the cellar. But 
bees use water of any account only when breeding rapidly, 
and as winter breeding is poor economy in this latitude, 
and something I do not wish to encourage, I do not care to 
supply that which brings on what is a damage to me; for I 
believe winter breeding to be only a damage to any bee- 
keeper residing at the North. 

I have tried enameled cloth several times over the clus- 
ter of bees during winter, and, in every case where tried, 
those colonies did not come out nearly as strong as did those 
with absorbents over them, while many colonies, in propor- 
tion to those so tried, died, or were so weak as to be nearly 
worthless. A few have recommended enameled cloth over 
the bees during winter, but with me the moisture arising 
from the bees condenses in drops on the cloth, until they 
become so large that they fail to hold to the cloth, when 
they drop down on the bees, thus keeping the bees from 
damp to wet, and in a condition not suitable to their win- 
tering in the most perfect order. 

I doubt whether enameled cloth for bee-quilts would 
ever have been thought of had it not been for its non-stick- 
ing character. What I mean by this is, a sheet of enameled 
cloth will not be glued down by the bees so but what it will 
readily cleave from the top of the frames and hive witha 
little lifting by one corner. This makes it desirable during 
summer where a hive is to be opened often, as in the case 
of queen-rearing, or an experimentalhive. Aside from this 
I think enameled cloth of no advantage, but rather a detri- 
ment. 

REARING QUEENS BEFORE SWARMING. 


QuESTION.—I wish to rear some queens before the 
swarming season of bees arrives. How canI secure royal 
jelly for the purpose of putting in the cell-cups, aside from 
queen-cells built in natural swarming ? 

ANSWER.—I have never found any trouble in securing 
royal jelly at any time when there is young brood or bees 
in the larval form in the combs in any hive. All there is 
to be done is to make a colony queenless which has such 
larval bees, and in from three to five days, after taking 
away the queen, you will find cells enlarged and the occu- 
pants swimming in royal jelly; or at least to a sufficient 
extent so that enough can be obtained to start from 15 to 30 
cups, for rearing that many queens. Take the larva out, 
then with a little stick stir and mix the jelly all up, being 
careful not to break thru the sides of the cell, when you will 
have the whole of an even consistency, as that next to the 
larva is quite thin, while that next to the bottom of the cell 
is quite thick. 

Now put a quantity in each cell-cup of the amount of a 
single ‘‘B”’ shot, or about what would amount to three or 
four turnip orcabbage seeds as to quantity. After once 
getting started, you will remember to take off one or two of 
the cell-cups a half day before the bees would seal up the 
larve in them, and if you should not wish to use the royal 
jelly they contain within a few days to two weeks, take out 
the larva, stir the jelly up as you did the first, when you 
will hold the mouth of the cell near a stove or lamp till the 
wax at the end becomes soft, when you will wet the thumb 
and forefinger and press the end down tight, thus sealing it 
up as tight asifina glasscan. In this way the jelly can 
be preserved for some little time, but after two or three 
weeks it will begin to dry down and change so that it is not 
acceptable to the bees. 


IS AN EARLY POLLEN SUBSTITUTE NECESSARY ? 


QuEsSTION.—Is it necessary for bees to have pollen in 
the hive in early spring, before they can secure it from the 
fields, for them to rear brood ? 


ANSWER.—It is my opinion that if sucha condition 
were possible as not to havea single particle of pollen in 
any of the combs in the hive, and where nothing of the 
kind could be obtained by the bees from any source, no 
brood could be reared and brought to perfection, but I doubt 
the possibility of there being such a condition as absolutely 
no pollen in any hive having honey enough in it in the fall 
to carry it over till the pollen-producing flowers open in 
early spring. All honey contains more or less floating 
pollen ; combs in which pollen has been stored previously 





a 
contain many particles of the same, according to 
our most scientific bee-keepers ; and where nothin a “ 
available, bees will collect fine particles of wood a Se 
place of farina from flowers, as I have frequently see, mi “- 
doing from a pile of fine sawdust which is taken from em 
shop and thrown out nearly every spring. the 


Elisha Gallup told usin the columns of the 
Bee Journal, years ago, how he hived a swarm 
late one year that they built only three pieces 
little larger than the hand, and, as an experiment he f 
them honey all winter, and in early spring they commenced 
brood-rearing before being taken from the cellar final! 
building up toa fine colony and storing considerable - 
plus honey that season. I have had similar experiences, 
but find that the less pollen there is in the hive the les 
brood there will be reared, and where there is scarcely pee 
pollen, or what most folks would call none at all, then 
would be but few cellsof brood reared, and this broog be 
scrimpt in food, and appear weak and sickly. 


Nothing incites brood-rearing like plenty of pollen iy 
the hive, with the necessary honey ; and with the advent of 
new pollen, brood-rearing commences in earnest, | have 
fed the bees meal and flourmany times, thinking that it 
would take the place of pollen from the flowers, but after, 
careful watching I am satisfied that such is not the case 
with me. is 


American 
Of bees s 
of comb a 


AMOUNT OF SMOKE TO USE IN HANDLING BEEs, 


QUESTION.—How much smoke should be used in Open- 
ing hives ? 

ANSWER.—Well, for a brief answer I would say, th 
less the better. But that would not fully answer, so] wil 
say, from none up to enough to thoroly subdue the bees 
just in accord with the amount necessary for ordinary 
handling, which means careful handling of the combs and 
hives—not rushing at and thru them, asa baggage-smasher 
handles trunks; the latter being the way some people 
manipulate bees. 

With the ordinary Italians most colonies can be opened 
during the spring months without any smoke, but it js 
always best to have smoke on hand so it can be used in case 
of an accident with the most peaceable bees. Later on in 
the season, except with the vigious colonies, two or three 
puffs of smoke are sufficient to blow over the frames when 
the hive is first opened. With very vicious colonies, blow 
8 or 10 puffs in at the entrance, jarring the hive at the same 
time by pounding on it with the fist, then wait three or four 
minutes, and on opening it blow four or five puffs over the 
frames, and you are master of the situation. 

3p Borodino Co., N. Y. 


The Bee as a Pollenizer of the Blossoms. 
Read at the Northeastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Convention 
BY ED JOLLEY. 


HE bee asa pollenizer of the blossoms is one of the 
greatest of our natural benefactors. The nectar hit- 
den in the well of the flower is but the bait that lures 

the bee unwittingly to perform a vastly more important 
function than gathering and storing honey for either itself 
or man. 

As we look at the high state of perfection of our apple, 

peach and pear, our berries and small fruits, our melons 
and squashes, we are apt to regard them as fixtures, as hav- 
ing always existed as they now exist, while, in fact, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The present high 
standard of our fruits represents the labor of the bee for 
ages. 
4 No where is the natural law of evolving from a lower 
to a higher degree of perfection more clearly demonstrated 
than in the vegetable kingdom. Nearly all of our fruit 
bearing trees are double-sext (hermaphrodite), and are capa 
ble of being fertilized from theirown bloom. But the effect 
of close in-and-in breeding is just as markt, and just 4 
detrimental in the vegetable kingdom as in the anima; 
and to guard against this nature has placed a tiny drop of 
nectar in each blossom to entice the bee to the blossom. 
The amount of nectar in each blossom is so small that the 
bee is obliged to visit blossom after blossom in order © 
secure its load. In this way the pollen is carried from blos 
som to blossom, from tree to tree, and from one variety © 
another. 
By way of illustration, if you have an orchard of 4 Sil 
gle variety—Baldwin apples for instance—and the orchard 
is so far from any other variety that the bees can not carry 
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hard from any variety, the seed from the 
ony pyres re will bring forth nothing but Baldwins. 
—_ pe orchard contains a number of different kinds of 
: ‘ fw the seed bring a blending of the different fruits, or 
m a eedling different from any in the orchard, and in all 
probability superior to any of them. 

If you were to plant a single Baldwin tree on an island, 
so far isolated that the bees could not reach it, it might 
till bring forth fruit, but the seed from this fruit would be 
sterile and utterly incapable of reproduction. So you see 
that without the aid of bees, the tree on the island was in- 
capable of reproducing itself, and when the tree had aged 
and died, the island was without fruit. So it would be with 
the world—remove the pollenizers of the blossoms, and 
when the present standing of fruits had past away there 
would be none to replace them. : 

You may isolate a single Baldwin tree so far from any 
other tree that the bees can not carry pollen from one to 
the other ; so that it will be fertilized by itsown bloom, and 
the seed from this tree will bring forth a Baldwin—one that 
is slightly inferior to the parent tree. If this in turn is 
allowed to be fertilized from its own pollen there will bea 
still lower order of the Baldwins. This work of retrogres- 
sion might be carried on until the once fine apple had de- 
generated back step by step to the origin of the apple, 
which, by our best authorities, is said to be the common 
wild rose. All our fruits have had their origin equally low, 
so that the bee, in bringing them up to the present high 
standard, has doubly earned its title, ‘‘ busy bee.’’ And as 
the natural inclination of the bee is to zeal and untiring in- 
dustry in its work, we may expect that thruits efforts the 
progress of our fruits will be ever onward and upward toa 
still higher perfection. “8 Venango Co., Pa. 


No. 1.—EXTRACTED HONEY PRODUCTION. 


A Near Approach to Control of Swarming—A 
Cause of Poor Wintering Discust— 
Shallow-Hive Uses. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


N the preceding articles on comb-honey production, the 
matter of building up the colonies before the honey-flow 
was fully discust. As the management is the same for 

either comb or extracted, so far as the general spring work 
is concerned, up to about the opening of the flow, we need 
not repeat that here. 

As in comb-honey production strong colonies are a 
necessity to best results, so in extracted, tho not so impera- 
tive. Almost invariably when extracted honey is produced 
there is much ready comb in the extracting-super, and 
where bait-combs area great help in comb-honey supers, 
the greater quantity used in extracting-supers is propor- 
tionately beneficial. Where a comb-honey colony will 
scarcely take hold in a super at all, the colony with combs 
for extracting will go at once into the extra. The surplus 
strength of the colony being drawn to the super-combs, 
and finding storage-room, the brood-chamber is left largely 
to the queen, and the congested condition so favorable to 
swarming is materially decreast, and with it swarming 
decreases. So very much more easy is it to control the 
swarming thus, that we may make it a/most a qualified 
success. 

There is one thing to keep in mind, and that is, that 
when extracted honey is produced the very thing that so 
largely stops swarming—1. ¢., plenty of brood-room below 
and storage-room above—leaves the colony with a host of 
bees in the fall and a limited amount of stores. I have pro- 
duced both comb and extracted honey for many years, 
using like hives many times for both, and in the same api- 
ary, and after starving hundreds of colonies of bees becatse 
of the shortage of storesin the extracted stock, I now un- 
hesitatingly declare in favor of larger hives being used 
when extracting than for comb. 

I say I have starved hundreds of colonies of bees. Some 
of them were simply and purely starved outright because 
there was no honey left for food. Many, however, were, 
more properly, stinted to their death, and to my financial 
loss. I will tell you how it comes about : 


fill + comb-homey colony building comb in sections will 
the brood-combs very full of honey, and in so doing 
cee Ceonting to the minimum. Not every comb-honey 
it oe — do this, but the greater part do, so much so that 
recomes a settled rule. Much honey—minimum amount 








of brood and normal colony to consume the stores—leaves 
the bees in shape for fair wintering. A feature of the 
heavy, close-packt stores is that the cluster can not get far 
from the honey, so feed and winter better. 


With those for extracted honey the conditions are 
almost the reverse. Much store-comb, and often extracted, 
stores very largely going to the super, a brood-chamber well 
filled with brood, pollén abundant, and little honey. The 
hive is ‘‘ hefted ’’ for stores, or guest at, the greater weight 
of bees, brood and pollen making the owner think them 
sufficient to winter all right. In reality the stores are 
scanty ; instead of thick, well-stockt combs they are thin 
and lank, are scattered in outside combs or distant parts of 
the hive, and out of reach except in mild weather, and the 
colony starves. We find some honey in the hive, and say 
they could not have starved, yet that is offen just what 
happened. 

Suppose the colony survives the winter and gets to the 
spring with scanty stores, the limited supply in sight causes 
them to curtail breeding, and they fail to grow in strength 
and prosperity as they should, are weak all spring, and 
never get to be a prosperous and profitable colony, and 
simply for lack of a few pounds of honey. It is ever so 
much better that the colony must move honey to have 
breeding-room, than to have to be hunting every corner of 
the hive to get what little there is scattered about. I tell 
you the truth in these comparisons, truth that has been 
burned into my memory bya very large experience and at 
much cost of wealth. When my extracted-honey colonies 
would not winter equally with comb-honey stock, and that 
in the same yard, same hives, same stock, everything the 
same save the difference herein described, I was forced to 
find the cause, and I found it. 

Now I give my extracted-honey stock from 1/5 to1/3 
more brood-chamber room, and, many times, more than 
this, and the wintering is equal, or perhaps a little in favor 
of the extracted stock, because they go into winter witha 
great abundance of bees, and the wintering is especially 
noticeable in colonies having unusually large hives. I have 
just been examining about 100 colonies run for comb honey, 
and about 150 run for extracted. Some of the latter were 
wintered on 12 to 18 Langstroth frame capacity combs, 
having just about twice the stores the smaller hives had. 
They had all the breeding-room wanted inthe fall; the 
hives were two-story, and the bees workt upward in winter, 
and always had stores above them. I must tell you that 
some of those 2-story colonies are not equaled in the amount 
of bees, brood and stores by a single one of the smaller 
hives, and I have been borrowing stores from the big ones 
to help weaker ones. 

Brethren, these ideas are worth looking after. Early 
and later yielding of nectar help to overcome some of the 
evil effects of this short-stores-and-small-hive matter, but 
if you are not blest with the early and late flow, better look 
into this question. 

Now, since it is so important to have the larger hive for 
the extracted stock, there comes in a very nice arrangement 
by which we may go far toward the full control of swarm- 
ing. The presence of great abundance of store-comb in 
the super drawing the storage work there and easing the 
brood-nest pressure, does do away with much swarming, 
because the queen has much laying-room. If there can be 
plenty of empty comb between the brood and the entrance, it 
decreases the swarming about as much as the store-comb 
does in the super, hence the two together reach well nigh 
the goal—non-swarming— if the two can be brought to bear 
in the proper season. ‘To make very clear just how it works 
when applied to the best advantage, I will tell just howl 
have made the application in many cases: 


Iam running two out-apiaries that are in American 
hives. Some of these hives have been modified or changed 


. from the deep suspended frame to a shallow standing frame. 


(The matter of hanging or standing, self-spacing or to be 
spaced, shallow or deep frames, has nothing to do with the 
principle, tho some of these features have to do with a suc- 
cessful, easy and expedient application.) Two of the shal- 
low chambers equal one of the full depth, being the same 
except in depth. One of the full depth, or two of the half- 
depth, equal about the same asa 10 Langstroth frame hive 
capacity. 

Suppose I winter and spring a colony in two sections of 
shallow frame hives. There is notroubie until about the 
June flow, then they want to swarm. Just before they get 
the swarming-fever, I take away both the sections contain- 
ing the colony, place on the stand (bottom-board) a single 
section or set of frames containing dry brood-combs ; place 
on this the section of the original hive containing the least 
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amount of brood, put over this an excluder, next an ex- 
tracting-chamber, and above all the section of the hive 
having the most brood. This would then be recorded as 
** dry—brd—extra—brd,”’’ entering also the date of record. 
This means that, counting from the ground up, they have a 
set of dry combs, a set of combs of brood, an extracting- 


super, and on top a set of combs of brood—three shallow 
sets and the super. 


I have used full-depth hives in this manner except that 
it would be a set of dry combs on the bottom, brood-nest 
next, and extracting-super on top over an excluder. This 
being done before the colony gets ready to swarm, hasa 
very decided tendency toward no swarming by colonies so 
treated. For tremendonts colonies the two regular brood- 
chambers are all right, but in this case there can not bea 
hive of brood on top. Brood above the extracting-combs 
draws the bees well up, and the honey is stored in the super 
and that top brood-chamber. Such arrangement without 
the dry combs beneath will go far toward keeping them 
from swarming, but not in so satisfactory a degree. That 
brood on top I leave until I have occasion to look into the 
hive again, or for a week or two, when it can be used in 
making increase or adding to nucleus colonies. If the 
brood is in shallow frames, two sets put together in a new 
colony and supplied with a queen make a very nice colony ; 
the hatching bees promptly populate it, and the honey 
stored as brood, hatcht while yet on the parent hive, makes 
them at once almost ready for winter. 


My field supplies little nectar outside of June, July and 
August—from about June 15th to Aug. 15th—and I find that 
these big hives, composed sometimes of three or four shal- 
low sections, or two deep chambers, or one deep and one 
shallow, give me the best colonies. Colonies in single-story 
hives I have to feed in May or early June, but the big ones 
not. 

I do not want this article to be read as a*boom for shal- 
low chamber hives, but one fact stands prominent—the 
shallow frame enables us to contract or expand the brood- 
nest without adding too much, and gives us a chance to 
place brood quickly above the super to stretch the colony, 
yet that brood on top having served its purpose can be 
quickly placed back in the brood-nest. The shallow hive 
makes easy the application of other principles where the 
deep one would be too bulky or expensive. This system is 
not suitable for comb-honey work, but is a success in the 
production of extracted honey. Larimer Co., Colo. 


bo 


A Plague of Bees in Africa. 
BY C. V. A. PEEL. 

HAD been enticed into the Haweea country, N. E. 

Africa, by reports of elephants. From the time I set 

foot in that miserable country to the day I shook off the 
dust on leaving it I was pestered bya perfect plague of 
bees. The country was nothing but a wilderness—stony 
ground covered with thin thorn-bushes. The afternoon of 
my arrival, after a terribly tiring march over stone and 
rock, I pitcht camp by the side of a deep wellin the solid 
rock. When my tent was upI threw myself on my bed— 
for I was dead beat—hoping to find rest. Nota bit of it. I 
jumpt up quicker than I lay down, stung in the back bya 
bee. ‘‘ No peace for the wicked,” I said to myself as I took 
up my sponge, intending to havea bath, only to be stung 
in the hand by a swarm of bees which had settled upon the 
damp thing, and were eagerly sucking up the moisture. It 
was becoming more than a joke. I pouredout the water into 
my India-rubber bath amidst a buzz of approval from my 
thirsty companions. I took off my clothes, being stung in 
the attempt by a bee which had crawled thru my stocking, 
and got into my bath. This, apparently, was the signal 
for a combined attack upon me. After the first spongeful 
of water had gone over me, a perfect swarm of the pests 
attackt my head, whilst dozens crawled all over my naked 
body. Twice wasI stung in the head, and three times I 
pickt out the stings from my body. 


At length I could stand it no longer. I ran amuck, 
threw bath, pail, water, sponge, towels, and bad language 
in every direction, dasht out of my tent and fled naked out 
of my zareba, followed by a grinning crowd of natives in- 
quiring if I had taken leave of my senses. I sat for the 
rest of the afternoon in the shade, andas far from any 
water as possible, until the sun set, not venturing back to 
my tent. When the golden orb at length disappeared, I re- 
turned to camp in my birthday garments, feeling rather 





$<. 
chilly, and anointed my numerous stings with 
Upon my tent floor I discovered with my bare 
still crawled the little demons, but they haq 
ceast to fly for the night. 

The next day was destined to be the most miserab] 
spent in this detestable country. From the very mates 
the sun peept up over the horizon untilit set like, a 
ball of fire in the west, an enormous army of bees pestered 
and annoyed me. I could not eat, drink, sit, sleep — 
nor walk, but they would crawlall over me and sting “ 
It was all very fine to say, ‘‘Do not touch them, and the 
will not sting you,’’ but the plagues tickled me so dreadfull, 
as they crawled up my breeches, down my socks jnto He 
shoes, round my head, and over my whole body, that it ».. 
impossible not to keep brushing them away. I was hie 
almost everywhere. ‘ 

I was driven from my tent intoa native tent, from 
there to the shade of a tree, from the tree to my tent again 
but all to no purpose—the villains still pursued me 4} 
length, in despair, I sat in the heat of a roaring fire, The 
scorching rays of the sun, the blinding heat of the fire, ang 
the poisoning heat developt by my numerous bee-sting, 
nearly drove me into a frenzy. All day long I waited op 
the chance of the men I had sent out in every direction com. 
ing back to camp with news of elephants, but they came not. 


The bees appeared to attack me and my “ boy,” and no. 
body else. Poor Deria stampt and jumpt, and curst ang 
swore from morning till night. But then Deria was alway, 
in hot water. If a man threw a stone, it wasalways Deria’s 
head which would intercept it. Whilst on the march before 
daylight, if the branch of a tree protruded beyond the rest 
Deria’s face would feel its thorns. If a camel fell, ang 
store-boxes flew in all directions, who was always found tp 
be underneath but Deria? No wonder he wore sucha dis. 
agreeable expression. The only thing against the Willing 
boy were his looks. 

At night all my men returned reporting only old ele. 
phant spoor. 

Next morning I sent them all out again in differen; 
directions, while I determined to wage war upon my enemies, 
the bees. Accordingly I started off, accompanied by some 
half a dozen of my men, in search of their dwellings. We 
had not proceeded more than a few hundred yards when we 
came upon a huge ant-hill aboat 12 feet in height. In and 
out of a hole, high up on the ant-hill, came bees by the 
thousand. We held a council of war. I suggested we 
should make a large fire close to the ant-hill before com- 
mencing the attack. My men, who were very anxious t 
get at the honey without the slightest delay, pooh-poohed 
the idea. No, they would throw stones at the huge pillar, 
make a breach of it, and abstract the honey. 

No sooner suggested than attempted. We attackt the 
stronghold with stones until a gaping hole was made in the 
fortress, when out issued thousands upon thousands of the 
enemy. The attacking force fell backwards into the 
bushes, and were literally covered with the enemy’s pois- 
oned arrows. Those who had not fallen rusht madly thru 
the bushes, swinging their arms about and tearing their 
sides with the thorns as they dasht panic-stricken thru the 
bushes. Fora moment I stood still and fairly shricked 
with laughter, but the instant I took to my heels I was fol- 
lowed by the enemy, who wounded mein the head in sey- 
eral places. With the utmost difficulty I gathered together 
my scattered forces, some of the men having run a distance 
of a quarter of a mile away. Oh! how I laught when I sav 
the swollen faces of my men. One of them had both his 
eyes bunged up, and his under-lip was swollen and pouted 
out to such an extent as to make him barely recognizable. 
The groans and “ Allahs’’ emitted on every side betokened 
our utter defeat. a 

We now set to work to collect wood, which we piledat 
the base of the ant-hill, and set fire to it. Sending backa 
man for a piece of rope and a couple of axes, we attacit 
the former around the center of the pillar, and with one 
united pull the wall of the stronghold fell with a crash. At 
enormous swarm of bees shot up into the air, but the heat 
from the fire was too great for them. The citadel wa 
taken. Attacking the earth with an axe, we at length go! 
at the hard-earned spoil. Every now aud then a sirics 
would go up as one of us got stung! but when the grea 
heat from the roaring furnace at last drove us back, we "a 
filled two large bucketfuls of most excellent honey. 

As no fresh elephant spoor could be found, I packt up 
next morning and marcht, heartily glad to get outo! a 
country, and its plague of bees. I langht afresh at 
sights of my men asI applied ammonia to their poison 
wounds.—The Field. 
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A New Winter-Case Arrangement. 
BY F. B. THOMPSON. 


winter-case, that I had not seen on the market, and 

think it a complete success. For those wishing to win- 
ter bees on the summer stands, which is my only successful 
way on account of dysentery, I have seen nothing so easily 
manipulated, simple in construction, and cheap. 

The bottom-board, which I use for both summer and 
winter, is cut 3 or 4 inches wider and longer than the inside 
hive-bodies, according to the width of chaff space desired. 
The edges may be rabbeted or not, as the winter-case which 
:; made of 9-inch shiplap siding, can rest on the edge of the 
pottom-board, but is safer in a tabbet. Then nail a frame 
on the bottom-board for the inside hive to rest on, the thick- 
ness of which will regulate the depth of the entrance, and 


S \ME time agoI wrote that I used a hive, or rathera 
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1—Summer Entrance. 2— Winter Entrance. 


let the front ends extend out to the outside case. This 
frame should be nailed so that there will be equal chaff 
space all around, and be beveled off at the sides and back to 
run the rain off in summer, as indicated in the outline 
drawing. 

To prepare for winter, set the outside cases over the 
hive and down in its place on the bottom-board, and then 
lay a thin strip, as wide as the chaff space, across the en- 
trance-frame to keep the chaff out of the entrance; then 
pour in the chaff, and pack tight with a stick, and put on 
the chaff cushion and cover. 


I have said nothing about the inside hive arrangement, 
as this case will not interfere with whatever may be de- 
sired. I use a %-inch honey-board in winter, with two 
holes to feed thru in the spring, anda 3-inch entrance, 
altho the entrance may be cut as large asin summer if 
desired. 

The cover I made of tin, for the chaff must be kept dry. 
I use the same cover in summer, but it is a little warm and 
unhandy. 

My bees in winter were quiet and dry, and came out in 
the spring strong and healthy, without loss. 

Wayne Co., Ind. 


My Experience as a Bee-Keeper in Tennessee. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


BEGAN bee-keeping in 1886 or 1887. I first bought four 
bee-gums, paying $5.00 apiece, taking the pick of the 
apiary. I made my hiyes according to the instructions 
of some European books advocating the Dadant plan; only 
I made them smaller, as I thought such would be better for 
this country. The only American book I had was Quinby. 
I soon after bought the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture ’’ and sub- 
scribed for Gleanings in Bee-Culture. It was a revelation 
to me. I concluded that I would begin by following the 
authorities,” with the exception of experimenting on a 
small scale. Well, I did not do any good. I blamed the 
bad seasons, the greenness of the apiarist, accidental cir- 
cumstances, etc. Gradually I realized that I was confronted 
by not only one but five conditions, viz.: 
1st. 


ial Considerable loss of bees in winter by coming out 
ing 


warm spells, and loss of brood reared during these 
Spells and chilled afterward. 
2d. Excessive swarming at the expense of surplus. 
3d. Bee-paralysis. 
4th. Long but very irregular flow, never strong. 
Sth. Poor locality, decidedly. 


There I was. However, all this did not come all at 
once, but gradually. 


WINTERING BEES. 


I use chaff hives, or rather, some equivalent, only one 
ard a half or two inches of any kind of packing that hap- 
pens to be handy. Not only the brood-nest but the supers 
and covers are double-walled and packt. Only '%-inch lum- 
ber is used, and the weight is not increast. The advan- 
tages are, protection against cold, or rather, variations of 
temperature during the winter, and against excessive heat 
in summer. And in the spring of the year that protection 
keeps the supers warm, and induces work therein much 
sooner, which, in this locality, is a very important item. 


The Dadants say they would rather have their bees fly- 
ing occasionally. That’s all right, if occasionally means 
three or four times during the winter, but when it is an 
almost weekly ‘‘ condition’ the loss in bees and brood is 
fearful. 

EXCESSIVE SWARMING,. 


This is chiefly what decided me to adopt large hives and 
correspondingly large colonies. I had some correspondence 
with the Dadants, and stated that there was no demand 
here for extracted honey. They replied that a market 
could be created, that they had dones®. Unfortunately our 
honey is rather dark and of very variable quality, and to 
create a special market it is necessary to have honey of 
good and uniform quality. 


As I expected, large hives prevented swarming only to 
a certain extent. I then experimented with non-swarmers, 
and with fair success. But while experimenting two of my 
colonies became queenless somehow or other, and while 
queenless filled two supers each in a short time. 


Needless to say that ‘‘removing queens’’ became my 
hobby. However,in this locality removing queens hasa 
serious disadvantage. The swarming occurs in May; our 
last honey-flow isin July. Removing queens in May means 
the loss of the very bees which would be field-workers in 
July. It is necessary to requeen, otherwise, if the queen 
is not vigorous, swarming may occur again later. 


Later on I discovered that by using the kind of hives 
described above, giving all the bait-sections possible, put- 
ting on the supers early and protecting them against the 
cold nights, having queens not too old, etc., I could reduce 
the swarming to from 5 to 15 percent of the number of col- 
onies. So now I only treat the colonies that actually 
swarm, or that I discover to prepare for swarming. This I 
do by removing the queen and letting the young queens 
fight it out (a queen-trap is necessary), or remove the queen 
and queen-cells, and give a young queen, but not until they 
have been at least four days without unsealed brood. This 
point is the key to success. Giving a young laying queen 
before would not help very often. The queen-cell building 
would go on all the same, but will not be resumed aftera 
few days without unsealed brood; unless later on the queen 
fails or is lost, or the hive becomes too hot or too crowded. 
But such things can be avoided. 


BEE-PARALYSIS. 


For quite a number of years I did not know that there 
was bee-paralysis in my apiaries, and in fact in all api- 
aries of this section of the country. I had seen, every 
spring, black, shiny bees in countless numbers, but I 
thought they were robbers. I had seen bees die rapidly and 
thought they had been poisoned, and noticed other irregu- 
larities, but never suspected what was the matter for sev- 
eral years. This condition is not entirely solved. 


I keep camphor in my hives from early in the fall until 
as late in the spring as possible. That is so as not to in- 
jure the surplus as the honey takes the odorand also the 
taste of the camphor. Aslong as the camphor is there the 
malady will not develop itself, but will reappear invariably, 
more or less, about six or eight weeks after, showing that 
the presence of the camphor has only prevented its develop- 
ment. It is necessary also to renew the queens every two 
years at least, as they eventually contract the disease, and, 
if not superseded before, eventually lay infected eggs. 
Needless to say that the loss of the colony follows almost 
invariably. This is what some writers have called the sec- 
ond stage of the disease. 


HONEY-FLOW AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


This and generally all the Southern States have a diffi- 
cult honey-flow to manage. It lasts several months, or 
rather there is a succession of flows during that time. But 
some of these flows fail, some are very abundant for only a 
few days, some last longer, but are only light. And the 





worst of it is, you don’t know which flows will give, and 
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which will fail, or how many will give, and how much. | kinds of honey will soon candy in the comb, ang Must be 
This necessitates the keeping of strong colonies thruout | extracted soon after being stored; but most honey k 


the whole season, and every season, so as to be ready for 
any flow, big or small, that might happen. 

Building up a colony strong, a /a Doolittle, just fora 
two or three weeks’ flow, and letting it godown afterward is 
easy enough, but keeping it strong during four months is 
quite another thing, and Doolittle’s methods are then a 
stupendous failure. 

POOR LOCALITY. 


This condition is as far from a solution asever. I will 
have to move. I could go to the mountains and get tons of 
honey, but I would not like to live there. Then, the honey 
is like down here—of inferior quality. Another scheme 
would be to buy poor, worn-out land, stock it with sweet 
clover, and enrich it, and eventually sell it for three times 
the buying price, besides having the honey for the trouble. 
**T don’t know ’’ what would be the best. 

Knox Co., Tenn. 


Production, Care, and Sale of Extracted Honey. 


BY H. D. BURRELL. 


HILE extracted honey may be produced in any mov- 
able-frame hive, it is best to use a hive adapted to 
the work. Inthis hustling age, one who would not 

*‘ vet left’’ in the race, even in honey-producing, must cut 
all the corners he can. In long practice, I have founda 
**divisible-brood chamber ”’ hive best for extracting. With 
such a hive, rousing colonies may be had by easily increas- 
ing the size of the brood-chamber, and simply manipulat- 
ing its parts. I have united many colonies at about all sea- 
sons when bees can be handled, by merely smoking them a 
little and placing one hive upon another, with nothing be- 
tween, and have yet to have harm done by quarreling. If 
one queen is superior, kill, the other; if not, let the bees 
manage that matter. If we want increase, it is readily had 
by division ; and I have easily workt thru whole swarming 
seasons without a swarm, by a plan by which it is not nec- 
essary to go to the apiary oftener than once a week. Such 
hives are also good for wintering bees, indoors or out. 
Honey in them can be handled easily by the case, which 
saves time, trouble, and bee-stings, and there is no danger 
of the frames sliding together, and causing leakage. 


It is best to have plenty of extracting-combs, and not 
let the bees run short of room. Queen-excluding honey- 
boards simplify the necessary work. When honey is about 
three-fourths capt over, it is usually ripe enough to extract ; 
but it is better to tier up and leave it on the hives until the 
end of the season. In localities where there are two crops 
in a year, a light-colored one and a dark, with a dearth be- 
tween, it is better to keep the two crops separate, by re- 
moving the light honey just as the dark flow is commenc- 
ing. Inthe hot weather usually prevailing at this season, 
honey will soon ripen in the hive, and may be extracted if 
not capt atall. At the end of the dark honey-flow it is 
usually cold or cool weather, and unfinisht honey will not 
ripen nor be capt over. This unripe honey should be kept 
separate, and sold for manufacturing purposes, or to some 
other cheap trade. Sell none but well-ripened honey for 
table use, if you would build up and hold a profitable retail 
trade. Thatisatrade that pays. It is not necessary for 
honey to be mild and white to be good. I have many cus- 
tomers who prefer good buckwheat or goldenrod honey to 
white clover. 

In taking honey from the hives it pays well to have 
some bee-escape boards. They save smoking, shaking and 
brushing bees. ‘The Porter is the best of the many escapes 
I have tried. Insert them at any time when convenient, 
and if thereis no brood or queen above them, the upper 
stories will usually be practically free of bees in 24 hours or 
less. Extracting from the brood-chamber is seldom neces- 
sary or advisable, with good management. 

It is essential to have a bee-tight extracting-room ; and 
a stove in it greatly simplifies the work. Almost any 
small room may be cheaply made air-tight, and easily 
warmed, by lining it with heavy building-paper, lapping 
the paper well, and tacking lath over the joints. In such 
a room honey can be easily extracted at any conven- 
ient time, summer or winter. If the weather is cool or cold, 
pile the honey on empty caps or temporary benches, above 
head-height if possible, heat the room to a temperature of 
90 degrees, or higher, and keep it so for 24 to 48 hours, ac- 
cording to the length of time the honey has been exposed 
toa low temperature. It will then extract easily. Some 





best in the combs, and it is better to leay 
wanted for sale or use. 

An active 12-year-old boy, with any 2-frame extract 
will throw out honey as fast as almost any man can yy, f, 
it. Expensive, reversible extractors are nice to haye ba 
seldom necessary. It is best to have two uncapping-knives 
and keep one all the time in hot water, changing often nN 
small oil-stove is handy for this. fens 

For storing extracted honey, or shipping it in a Candieg 
state, or for holding cappings and draining them, | kno, 
of nothing handier or much cheaper than lard-cans, Ty,, 
hold about seven gallons; and I get them of my grocery. 
man at 10 cents each after the lard is sold; and can ox 
them new of the butcher or hardware man at 25 to 39 cents, 
For uncapping, arrange a can in a convenient place, put a 
wooden frame on top to rest the honey and clean the knife 
on, and let the cappings drop inside. Havea strainer mag 
of tinned wire-cloth, 12 meshes to the inch, soldered toa 
circular tin rim with sloping sides, and a little larger tha, 
the top of a can. Place this, convex side up, on a can of 
cappings, and invert all on another can. After the cap. 
pings are well drained, put them thru a solar wax-extractoy, 
even if itis neceesary to wait for warm weather in th 
spring. 

In warm weather the bits of comb and other foreigy 
matter that will always get into honey while extracting, 
will soon rise to the top, and may be skimmed off. In co 
weather, however, they must be strained out, and the honey 
must be heated in order to doit quickly. A good and sim. 
ple plan is to put it in 5-gallon screw-cap tin cans and heat 
it slowly to a temperature of 120 to 115 degrees. A piece of 
iron or stone one inchthick placed under one side of the 
can will prevent danger of burning the honey. Attach, 
cheese-cloth sack, about 5x12 inches in size, to a sliding 
honey-gate, screw the gate on the can, tipit on one side, 
and draw the honey thru the sack into any convenient re 
ceptacle. A hole made in the top of the can with an aw), 
or some other sharp-pointed tool, will give vent, and the 
honey will run more freely. The hole can be stopt when 
necessary with solder or wax. 

It saves watching, and sone danger of having a muss 
to clean up, by having the extractor on a bench high 
enough so a can ona platform scales can be set under the 
honey-gate. A tin funnel, unusually large at both ends, is 
often a very handy implement. Get a Daisy thermometer 
for 25 cents, to test temperature with, and be very careful 
not to let the honey get too hot. That will injure the color 
and flavor, and melt the wax in it, which will adhere to the 
inside of the can, or spoil the strainer. 

Don’t use galvanized iron for any purpose where honey 
will come in contact with it. The acid in honey affects the 
plating. I once had an extractor-can made of it, andifa 
small quantity of honey was left in the can a short timeit 
acquired a peculiar, offensive taste and smell. 

From the finer flavored honeys it is better to exclude 
the air, but the stronger flavored kinds are improved by ex- 
posure to the air in a well-ventilated room, care being taken 
of course, to exclude dust and insects. If you are troubled 
by ants, make a bench to keep honey on by laying 2x6 inch 
pieces of lumber edgewise on the floor, and covering them 
with boards. Makea chalk-mark one inch wide entirely 
around the middle, lengthwise, of the 2x6 pieces, and not 
an ant can crawl up overit. They can’t get a foothold. 

For shipping liquid honey, perhaps the square tin caus 
are best, but for cheap honeys, barrels or half-barrels are 
cheaper. 

Produce a good, well-ripened article of extracted honey, 
** get a hustle on,’’ and sell it directly to customers yourself 
for a fair price. Do this and observe the Golden Rule, and 
you will find pleasure and profit in the business.—Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review. Van Buren Co., Mich. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 is a 16-page pampl 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concert 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free ; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for # 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, whet 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


[he Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
. Teost, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.] 








Perhaps Pickled Brood. 


Enclosed find sample of brood taken from the bees this 
morning, only one colony is affected. 
1. What is the trouble with the brood ? 
2. What is the cause and cure ? 
3. If no cure, what shall I do with the combs and hive ? 
Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suspect it is a case of pickled brood. 

2and 3. Old and bad pollen is supposed to be the chief 
factor in producing the disease, and as your bees by this 
time have plenty of fresh pollen, the disease may disappear. 
The leaflet on pickled brood will tell you about all that is 
known about the disease, but these bee-diseases are some- 
times very serious matters, and I am not an expert in them, 
so it would be well for you to send a sample to Dr. Howard. 


—_—_——_———+-o-»—__ 


Moving and Italianizing Bees. 


I have five old-style box-hives of black bees, and want 
to move them 20 miles, change them to Langstroth hives, 
and Italianize them. How mustIdoall this work, and 
when must I go about it ? MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWER.—It would take more space than the printers 
would allow me here to answer fully your questions, which 
you will find mostly answered in your text-book on bee- 
keeping. Other things being equal, the sooner all is-done 
the better, altho you may do better to let the bees swarm 
before transferring, putting the swarms in new hives, and 
transferring 21 days after swarming. The chief thing in 
moving is to see that the bees have abundant ventilation, 
by means of wire-cloth at the entrance and on top, having 
the frames run across the wagon. If you don’t mind night 
work, the bees will suffer less to be moved at night. 


—_— 


Queen-Cell Questions. 





1. On page 103 (1899), F. L. Thompson says when you 
are cutting a// the queen-cells you can shake the bees off 
the combs. What I want to know is, in what way does it 
injure the young queen in the cell to shake the bees off the 
— ? Would shaking the combs do in place of cutting 
cells ? 

2. Under what conditions is a queen-cell protector nec- 
essary ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. The young queens in the cells are very 
tender at certain ages, and a rough shake might produce 
death, or, what in some cases might be worse, such an in- 
jury that defective wings or legs might result. If this latter 
should happen, you can see that shaking would not do in- 
stead of cutting out cells. 

2. It is necessary when you want to give a cell to bees 
that are not queenless, or that are not yet conscious of their 
queenlessness. Also, when more than one cell are in a hive, 


and you do not want the first queen that emerges to destroy 
the others, 





Transferring Bees and Rearing Queens. 


. fen miles from here I have now four colonies in Lang- 
Stroth frames, two.in one place and two more a mile away. 
May 27 I went to see them with extra hives, etc. At J. W. 
Foster’s my colony swarmed May 11. They put it in a box. 
About May 24 they came out again, but went back. How 
many other times they swarmed nobody knows. There were 
about a dozen empty queen-cells in the hive. I could not 





find a queen or an egg, only brood ready to hatch, and about 
a tablespoonful of honey. Now this is what I did: 


I transferred all the bees out of the box by driving, and 
shaking the balance on the open top of a new hive. I then 
placed a super on both hives and divided the comb, putting 
it in the supers of the two hives. I expect the bees to take 
an egg from that comb and put it in a queen-cell and thus 
supply themselves with a queen. At W. Ferguson’s I divi- 
ded my colony May 17; both colonies were storing honey. 
They had only brood-chambers. One had no queen or eggs, 
or sign, as I could see, so I exchanged a couple of frames 
so they could be sure to have eggs with which to rear a 
queen. 

This is the way I save my swarms from absconding: 
When I imagine they are about ready to swarm, I transfer 
them by placing a new hive on top of an old box with the 
queen with half or more of the bees. I don’t see any use in 
using an extra box and handling them twice. 

WASHINGTON. 


ANSWER.—I’m not sure I fully understand your per- 
formance, except that the bees had empty queen-cells and 
also had eggs, and you expect the bees to take an egg from 
a worker-cell and put it in a queen-cell. They’ll fool you— 
sure. I never knew a case where queenless bees did such a 
thing, and never heard of one. But they will proceed to 
rear a queen from a larva in a worker-cell by feeding it 
properly and enlarging the outer part of the cell. The 
brood being in the super, the young queen will be reared in 
the super. 

You are entirely right to drum bees directly into the 
new hive without first driving them into an extra box. The 
latter plan is only necessary where the new hive has a fast 
bottom, or where the hives are so much unlike in size that 
one can not be made to fit on the other. 


Se EEE 


What to Do to Stop Robbing Bees. 


What are some of the methods employed by experienced 
bee-keepers to stop robbing? The ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture”’ 
says, ‘‘Contract the entrances,’’ but that does not seem to 
stop it. 

Will Mr. McIntyre’s trap (described on page 254 of the 
“ABC of Bee-Culture,’’) work where several colonies are 
being robbed, and a person has no honey-house, or any such 
place, to which to take the robbed colonies? What is the 
slow process of robbing which he refers to but does not ex- 
plain ? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—In probably the majority of cases robbing 
starts with a colony that is queenless and of little value. 
Robbing such a colony may be hindered for a time, only to 
be commenced again as soon as your back is turned, and in 
the end you will not save the weakling. You may as well 
break it up. If there are enough bees and brood to be worth 
saving, give to some other colony, and take away most of 
the honey, but do not take away all, and do not take away 
the hive. Leave the hive forthe bees to work away at, 
and when they have finisht the last drop of honey in it they 
will keep on fora little time, and then quietly leave. If 
you take away the hive, they will pitch into another hive 
near by, and perhaps master that. 

If the colony has a queen and is worth saving, you may 
beat the robbers in this way: Pile straw or hay at the en- 
trance and continue it up tothe top of the hive and around 
the sides; in fact, bury the hive in straw, and keep the 
straw sprinkled with water until the robbers give up. 

Mr. MclIntyre’s trap is not generally used in connection 
with a honey-house, but if anything of that kind is needed 
an ordinary cellar will do. 

I do not recall what he means by slow robbing. 


—___. 4-2 


Yield of Buckwheat Honey. 


How many acres of buckwheat will it take to pasture 
100 colonies of bees ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Any guess upon the matter will probably be 
very ‘‘rough ”’ indeed, and I will leave it for some one else 
to make. M. Quinby estimated that an acre of buckwheat 
would yield 25 pounds of honey a day. If we estimate that 
it would take from 5 to 10 colonies to gather this, it would 
take from 10 to 20 acres to pasture 100 colonies. But there’s 
a great difference in the yield of buckwheat. In some places 
it is quite reliable; in others it fails oftener than it yields 
nectar. 
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Se ca 
apple-blossom time would be somewhat ill-timeg, seein 
that is the time in the year when the bees’ stores get 
their lowest. However, it is not easy to see howa playtime 
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‘‘ That Poor Joke’’ is what the Farm, Field and Fire- 
side calls the newspaper yarn printed on page 249 of this 
journal, and credited to the New York Mail and Express. 
The story was copied from the New York Mail into the 
Farm, Field and Fireside, with no hint that it was anything 
but news, whereupon we sent a letter of protest to the pub- 
lishers of the Farm, Field and Fireside. This latter paper 
seems deeply imprest with the fact that those who have to 
do with bees are a very serious people, and is evidently 
very much surprised that the American Bee Journal could 
not see at a glance that the whole thing was “intended as 
a pleasantry,’’ and closes by saying : 

‘*All this is sad if it is not funny. If there is a child 
six years old who reads the Farm, Field and Fireside, and 
who does not know that the bee makes over what it gets 
from the flower, or from the feeding-tray, and produces 
real honey ; andif there is any one of our readers that did 
not see the ‘pleasantry’ in the glucose story, we certainly 
recommend to them a vacation, and a little free air and 
sunshine. They are working too hard. And our good 
friends of the Journal need to cheer up and expend a little 
of the proceeds of their industry in making a good bee- 
paper, in a playtime in the country. We would be pleased 
to join them in a good, old-fashioned bee-hunt, such as we 
used to have with our father, either in apple-blossom time 
or later, when the goldenrod is out, and the bees are 
happiest.’”’ 

The need of ‘‘a playtime in the country ”’ is felt to the 
full; andthere is no doubt the Farm, Field and Fireside 
people would be pleasant companions, but a bee-hunt in 


in the country would help toward nullifying the jy effects 
of ‘that poor joke.” Fven admitting that the reader of 
the Farm, Field and Fireside are so intelligent that the, 
need no vacation, it does not follow that some of the bor. 
rowers of the paper might not be misled. 

It is a matter of history that not many years ago the 
statement was made as a “pleasantry’’ that glucose wa, 
put into artificial comb, sealed up without the aid of bees, 
and put upon the market in large quantities. Of course, ; 
was much easier to see the pleasantry in that than in the 
‘poor joke’’ in question, but for all that it was taken seri. 
ously by the great public as it made the rounds of th 
papers, giving a severe blow to the sale of comb honey 
from which it took years to recover. That this “ poor joke” 
will do harm in the same way is hardly doubtful, and thos. 
who have helpt to speed it on its way ought to be glad tp 
undo so far as possible the harm they have done to an jp. 
dustrious, if also a very serious, class of people. 

It is to the credit of the Farm, Field and Fireside tha 
it has done its part toward discrediting the “ poor joke,” 
and it would be still more to its credit if it could have mage 
a manly retraction without the attempt to bring ridicule 
upon those who made a proper protest against its unip- 
tended injustice. 

, It is to be hoped that good, and good only, will come to 
the six-year-old readers of our esteemed contemporary from 
its wholesale recommendation of a vacation, for it is cer. 
tain that not one of them knows “that the bee makes over 
what it gets from the flower or from the feeding-tray and 
produces real honey,’’ seeing that even a brilliant six-year. 
old can hardly know what is not true. 





Keeping Up Honey-Prices.—Mr. E. B. Foster, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, gives his method of trying to 
maintain the present prices of honey in his home market. 
Here is a copy of the letter he has sent to the bee-keepers in 
his immediate locality : 


Mr. BEE-KEEPER :—I take this means of laying before 
you a matter of much importance and interest to you, which 
I trust you will carefully consider. The present indications 
are such that we can look for some surplus honey this sea- 
son. Now, the vital question that confronts us will be the 
converting of that honey into the largest possible amount 
of cash. You no doubt have observed the steady advance 
in price of nearly all articles we consumers have to buy; 
you are also aware that the honey quotations rule about 
percent higher than last year. Why not maintain the pres- 
ent price of honey by combining our interests and holding 
out for the advanced price, thereby causing that which we 
have to sell to compare favorably in price with what we 
have to buy ? The only way we can accomplish the desired 
result is not to sell our honey for less than the present 
price, and prevail upon our neighboring bee-keepers to do 
likewise. As an illustration : 

A farmer bee-keeper, a year ago, had some dark and 
travel-stained comb honey which he disposed of at a price 
that enabled the grocer to whom he sold it to put a glaring 
advertisement in the local paper, ‘‘ New comb honey, 8 cents 
per pound.” ‘That ‘8 cents per pound ” was a criterion the 
rest of the season. Every customer whom you told that you 
were asking 15 cents per one-pound section would say, 
‘““Why,Ican buy honey at the grocery store for 8 cents. 
You know the result. While you were not asking more for 
your fancy white article in nice clean sections than it was 
worth, you were compelled, nevertheless, to lower your 
price to meet the values created by that one inferior batca 
of honey that some thoughtless or ignorant keeper of bees 
had placed on the market. Ourcustomers do not realize the 
difference in honey as they do the difference in price. 

E. B. Foster. 

We commend Mr. Foster’s sensible plan to bee-keeper® 
everywhere who have a home market for their honey crop. 


There is no doubt much money lost to bee-keepers every 
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: reason of some ignorant or careless bee-keepers 
who do not find out the crop and market conditions, but 
ir honey to the grocery store for any amount they 

Some small bee-keepers seem to think that what 
they can realize out of their honey is just like finding so 
much money; not stopping to think that they are thus in- 
their neighbors who must depend upon the income 
from their bees fora good share of their living, and who 
must take an unreasonably low price for their honey be- 


cause some one has foolishly set the price too low in ad- 


year by 


rush the 


can get. 


juring 


ance. 
- We do not think that bee-keepers should ever combine 
to get more for their honey than it is really worth, but we 
do say that they ought always to do their best to get a good 
price for it, for there is little danger of being able to get 
too much for the best gradesof honey. But by using a lit- 
tle co-operation, better financial results should be secured. 


LATER.—Right in line with the foregoing is this by 
Editor W. J. Craig, taken from the Canadian Bee Journal 
for June: 


“The question presenting itself to many just now is 
whether the better prices for honey can be maintained 
when the new crop comes in. Certainly there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for making an effort in this direction if 
bee-keepers will only be unanimons and talk the matter up 
and work it thru their local associations. The poor-price 
difficulty originated not with the bee-keepers who depend 
upon bee-keeping for a‘living, but with those who make it a 
side line, and who retail their little in their local market at 
whatever price they can get for it. 

‘‘When talking up price it would be well to keep up 
quality—this after all has much to do with the free sale of 
the commodity. Unfortunately, many of our bee-keeping 
friends are not aware how very sensitive honey is, and how 
easily it is affected by its surroundings. Keep cans covered 
and as air-tight as possible, not only for the sake of clean- 
liness, but to retain the fine aroma of the honey. Much of 
the distinct flavor of the basswood is lost by the heating 
and exposure in liquifying.”’ 





Bees and Spraying—A Warning.—In the Country 
Gentleman (a most excellent New York farm paper), for 
June 7, we find the following by the State Entomologist, 
which will be of interest to bee-keepers everywhere : 


The Albany Argus of May 22 contained a brief account 

to the effect that many honey-bees had been killed at 
Medusa, N. Y., by visiting trees sprayed while in full 
bloom with an arsenical poison. It was stated that one 
bee-keeper lost his entire apiary of 100 colonies valued at 
— The report was investigated, with the following re- 
Sults : 
_ Several men sprayed their fruit-trees on Friday and 
Saturday, May 18 and 19, the former being a bright day. 
Trouble was first observed on the 20th. Of the condition 
of his apiary on that day, Mr. W. P. Makely writes: 


“The sight that met my eyes was enough to paralyze any bee-man. 
In front of each hive lay the full wor#ing force of the bees, some in clus- 
ters apparently dormant, and others wiggling about as if in great agony. 
With the appearance of the sun there was a general movement among the 
bees in an effort to get as far away from the hive as possible. Those 
that had the strength would try to fly, but could only succeed in making 
pee or four feet before they would drop to the ground. The next day, 
Monday the 2ist, I opened a few hives and found all the workers gone, 
and a large amount of brood and but a few young bees left. I think that 
most of the colonies will pull thru, but our honey cropis gone, and we 


can expect no swarms.” 

Mr. Makely estimates that practically all the field- 
Workers were lost. Mr. Edwin Snyder claims to have lost 
between 80 and 95 percent of his workers in his 90 to 100 
colonies. _Mr. Aaron Jennings has from 200 to 225 colonies, 
and the first serious consequences were observed on the 
23d, when in the vicinity of more than half his hives he 
could scoop up handfuls of dead or dying bees. Orchards 
were sprayed on the 21st and 224,1% miles north, and the 
Same distance northwest of this man’s place. 
off a large quantity of dead bees have been received at my 

“i and they will be analyzed for the presence of arsenic. 
Gehgriedy ge was fearful, and there is every reason to 
te ~~ it was due to poison thrown upon trees in blos- 

'. There is at present a law prohibiting the spraying of 





trees while in bloom; and this deplorable experience cer- 
tainly indicates the wisdom of its remaining on our books 
and being enforced to the letter. 

There is a strong sentiment in some sections of the 
State in favor of spraying trees while in bloom, but prac- 
tically every economic entomologist contends that all in- 
sects can be controlled just as effectually by spraying just 
before or after blooming, and in many cases the result is 
much better. 

It has been demonstrated beyond all question by ex- 
perimental methods that honey-bees can be poisoned by 
visiting sprayed blossoms; but this is the first case known 
to me where widespread destruction has resulted under 
strictly natural conditions, most probably as a result of 
spraying. This case will be closely watcht. 

E. P. FEut, 
New York State Entomologist. 


Certainly, the foregoing illustrates very clearly the 
importance and necessity of a good law against spraying 
trees while in bloom, and then a rigid enforcement of such 
alaw. Wecan hardly believe that any fruit-growers would 
willfully cause such destruction of their best friends—the 
honey-bees. Only inexcusable ignorance can be the rea- 
son for such conduct. 

We hope that in some way the fruit-men may become 
informed on this subject, which is so vital to their welfare 
as well as to bee-keepers. 





An Important Omission is that of the American Bee- 
Keeper, where it publishes a very full account of a lawsuit 
involving a seller of adulerated honey, and then omits the 
name of the alleged original adulterator. Might as well 
leave out all personal names as to omit the most important 
one, we think. 


























Mr. E. S. Lovxsy, of Salt Lake Co., Utah, writing us 
June 6th, says: 


**T have just returned from a trip to Northern Utah and 
Idaho, and as aruleI found the bee-industry in a flourish- 
ing condition ; the same may be said as to the fruit.” 


se ene 


Mr. N. E. FRANCE, of Grant Co., Wis., State inspector 
of apiaries, in a letter dated June 9, writes as follows: 


‘*Prospects are not very good forclover honey, but 
basswood is well budded all over the State, and if the har- 
vest is a fair one there will likely be a goodly number of 
Wisconsin bee-keepers at the convention of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in Chicago next August.”’ 


sn ene 


Mr. Wo. A. SELSER—the great honey-man of the East 
—is just recovering froma very severe attack of typhoid 
fever. In aletter dated June 12 he says: 


‘* Your letter to hand some time ago while I was in bed. 
I have had along siege of it, and without going into details 
to weary you I will say that the doctor at one time gave me 
up; and indeed I feel asif I had stept at the edge of the 
River of Death, and have returned by the mercy of the 
Great Physician, and am now anxious to seek and fulfill 
the mission He has spared me for. I am sitting up in my 
room, and in a few weeks I hope to go out again. Recovery 
is slow, as my sickness was so severe.”’ 


We rejoice with Mr. Selser and his family in his re- 
covery. The world has all too few such men as he. Per- 
sonally, we can never forget the week we spentin that 
delightful home when attending the Philadelphia conven- 
tion last September. Our very best wishes for health, con- 
tinued happiness, and unusual prosperity, go out to Mr. Sel- 
ser and his loyal as well as royal family. 
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H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again on hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN* 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Our largest orders come from old customers, 
which proves that are stock gives satisfaction. 
We have 12 years’ experience in rearing queens, 
and if there is any one thing we pride ourselves 
in, it is in sending all queens promptly BY 
RETURN MAIL, We guarantee safe delivery. 

Price of queens before July Ist: 


Ria ai ie 1 6 | 12 








Warranted as queens average|$ .75'$ 4.25$ 8.00 
Selected, warranted.......... 1.00; 5.00 9.50 
CE 655d crane ep oneev wd anne 1.50) 8.00 15.00 
Selected tested ...... i sal tal 00) 10.50 
Extraselected tested, the best 
that money can buy........| 4.00) 





Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkerstown, Erie County, Ohio. 
(Money Order Office, Bellevue, O.) 


23A14t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





a7 IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
Summe: and winter. We alsocarr 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DUWWUWUUWU 
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3 BEE-SUPPLIES! = 
= A ’ S: 
= 8a Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices @% Se 
~ap POUDER’S HonEy-Jars and every- #&- 
*@ thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt => 
tap =Service—low freight rate. Catalog a: 
“@ free. WALTER S. POUDER, =. 
tap £512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS,IND. &- 


= = 
BAMNVDAMNANUNNNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHEAP TANp 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN 
WE ILLINOIS #* 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


Soll Richest % World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill, Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
7AA 24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are doing well this year, 
and this week I am going to build a 
honey-house for which they will more 
than pay, as altho I have only 15 colo- 
nies I can sell all my extracted honey 
at 8 cents from our door, and the people 
bring their own utensils. 

I got five colonies of black bees to 
keep on shares for three years, when 
the .whole outfit belongs to me. 
During swarming, in the early days of 
May, as soon as they swarmed, I cut 
out all their own queen-cells and put in 
two or three good, large cells from my 
pure Italians, and one of those young 
queens keeps 8 standard frames plump 
full of brood from top to bottom-bar. 
But Iam afraid that I injured her last 
Friday, when I clipt her wings as I cut 
too close to the thorax, and when she 
dropt on the top of the frames she 
bowed herself up. I will look at her 
next Tuesday, and see if she is all 
right. W. H. ALDER. 

Callahan Co., Tex., June 4. 





Italians on Red Clover. 


Today my bees are busy on red clo- 
ver around my apiary. There is more 
white clover than red, but they are 
working on the red clover too. ‘Those 
who doubt whether Italian bees work 
on red clover should be here now. 

D. J. BLOCHER. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., June 7. 





The Season—Putting Foundation in 
Extracting-Frames. 


Since my last report we have had ex- 
tremely fine weather for the bees, very 
few cold spells, and scarcely any high 
winds to interfere with the ‘“‘Hum of 
the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom.’’ 
Dandelion has been out for some time, 
and hives are being packt with brood 
and honey from the yellow heads. 

I had 4 colonies become queenless 
from some cause, the queen being 
dumpt just off the alighting-board. In 
each case she had laid the combs pretty 
full of eggs, with the last laid mostly 
drone-eggs. They were all from prime 
swarms (last year), consequently old 
queens, and died from being worn out, 
which was indicated by the queen lay- 
ing drone-eggs (i.e., the seminal fluid 
being exhausted for fertilizing the 
eggs.) I have, however, gotten them 
supplied witha ‘‘yellow’”’ (?) Italian 
queen from my best stock, and all are 
laying except one, which was too early 
for drones, and began laying drone- 
eggs. I had to supply them with an- 
other chance. Their queen is out, but 
not yet laying. 

The rest of my 16 colonies are ‘ boil- 
ing over’’ with bees. Ihave put an 
extracting-super under the  brood- 
chambers to check their swarming. 
And now for my experience in putting 
foundation in the extracting-frames: 

First, I cut a board that would just 
fit inside the frame, and half as thick 
as the frame is thick. This is nailed 
onto another board as large as the 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





TueQUGBNGFAN 


Is before the readers of this Journal with 
tion for orders for as fine Queens as jie h 4 peti. 
been able to rear. They are being, ond 
been for some weeks, reared in triple-deck “ 
frame hives, from choice Golden and Th nd 
Band Mothers, in a Golden yard, The Be 
Keepers’ Review, of Flint, Mich., fo, Ma, 
(which is a special queen-rearing ny, ay 


eave mber) tel 
how it is done. Ask for a copy. Tested ga 


untested, 75 cents. Money order office, Warren 
ton, N. C. W.H. PRIDGEN, 7 
24Atf 


Creek, Warren Co., N.C, 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writing, 
Wholesale 


DITTMER’S sm. 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absoly 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per. 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
oe odor and color of beeswax, and is free frog 

irt. 

Working wax into foundation for 
specialty. Write for samples and prices, 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowes 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrate 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 
Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually work 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co.,\.Y, 
Please mention Bee yournal when wniting 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 





ey 


tely 


Cash, a 








We have finally succeeded in getting a smau 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOw, variety o 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two tw 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is a 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by au old pet 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


Queers sz 


5-banded 
Yellow all over—75 cents each; after June, 


QUEENS 
50 cents each. 


By this my friends will see that I have movet 
from Falmouth, IND., to Merigold, Bolivar 
MISS., where I am making a specialty 0 —_ 
ing the BEST Queens from the best strain 
bees that can be found in this country. 

Remit by postal or express money order, an° 
address all letters to 


DANIEL WURTH, 
25E2t Merigold, Bolivar Co., Miss 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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| aNgstroth ov. 
he HoneyBee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





: This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
~ substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 








can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








patent 


ENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
Sprayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel 
Nozzles, the **World’s Beat.” 
THE DEMING CO. SALEM, OHIO. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell 
Chicago. Catalogue ana Formulas Free. 








Leather-Colored Queens ! 


pane ‘rom a superior honey-gathering strain 
:, sltans. No disease of any kind. Untested, 
each. te each dozen, $5.75. Tested, 75 cents 
— % dozen, $4.25. Special low price on two- 

ame Nuclei for July and August. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 


19D12t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








frame (outside dimensions.) A frame 
is slipt onto this, a sheet of foundation 
laid inside, and on the smaller board 
(that just comes up even with the lower 
side of the groove in the top-bar of the 
frame), and the edge slid into the 
groove in the underside of the top-bar. 
A small wedge-shaped splint with a 
little flour or starch paste (or some 
other substance that will stick, and not 
let loose when it gets warm) put on, 
and prest into the groove, completes 
the job, except to give it time to dry 
before putting the supers on the hive. 

I made my splints from old wood 
separators cut just wide enough to fill 
the groove in the top-bars just full. By 
using a sharp knife, a good ruler, or 
straight-edge, a good, solid cutting- 
table, and a reasonably straight- 
grained wood-separator to cut tie 
splints from, they can be made to fit 
exact, and be made very fast. It helps 
a good dealin getting the splints to 
enter the groove readily, and to avoid 
the sharp edge cutting the foundation, 
to scrape the sharp edges off from the 
two edges next to the frame, making it 
somewhat wedge-shaped. 

Now, I presume most of the older 
heads will say, ‘‘O, shucks! any one 
would know enough to put in founda- 
tion,’’ and I presume some havea better 
way; if so, let’s have it, even tho it 
does knock my way into ‘ smither- 
eens,’’ and make me feel as if I belong 
in the ABC class instead of in the 
X Y Z class, or away up thru the 5th 
and 6th veader, almost alongside of 
Langstroth, Huber, Dzierzon, Root, 
etc. ! F. W. Haun. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, May 28. 


Paste for Labeling New Tin. 


Use Demar varnish reduced with al- 
cohol so it will spread easily with a 
brush, apply to the can, then lay the 
label on and press down smooth with a 
damp sponge. 

It can be used tomend china and 
glass, but takes a long time to dry. 

This paste wi// stick, is easily pre- 
pared, and will not sour. 

H. N. CHANDLER. 

Langlade Co., Wis. 


Prosperous Summer Expected. 


We are having an unusual amount of 
rain for so early in the season, and the 
alfalfa is coming on finely, fruit also, 
and I think the bees will have a pros- 
perous summer. 

This is the location of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Sanitarium for con- 
sumptive sailors; there are about 100 
men at work repairing the buildings 
for occupancy, and they have now about 
50 patients, and more coming every 
few days. Most of those who have 
been here some time are showing won- 
derful improvement. 

ERNEST W. HALSTEAD. 

Lincoln Co., N. Mex., June 2. 





Some Stinging Experiences. 


Prof. Cook’s report of acow being 
stung to death by bees (see page 147) is 
different from my experience. When 
a boy my father used to keep a few 
bees in old-fashioned gums, that were 
kept in a row alongside the yard fence. 
I came up One day witha yoke of young 
steers, and unyoked them near the 
bees. They were not well trained, so I 





California Queens. 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK. 
(THREE-BANDED.) 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 
a yeas experience in practical bee-keep- 
ing. ntested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list. 
18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated, 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


F Barred 
EGGS maze 
umaged Fowls. Farm 
Raised—75c per dozen. 
MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, IiL 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, I1L 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS! 


One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
One Breeder.............. 2.00 
One-Comb Nucleus....... 1,00 




















All Queens ready to mai 
on receipt of the order. 


Breeders are from last sea- 
son’s rearing. 

Send for price-list of Queens 
by the dozen. 


J. L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 












If You Use Page Stock Fence 


You can turn any animal into any field. Good plan. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia. ) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.”’ 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 
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The Beb- Keeper's 
=Guld6< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—-— bhY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper. is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 











Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





tied their heads together to prevent 
them from jumping from under the 
yoke when the bows were taken out. 
They concluded to have a little fun 
anyway, and when I took off the yoke, 
they ran up near the bee-gums. The 
bees did not seem to like oxen, and so 
proceeded to persuade them to leave. 
One of the steers jumpt the fence. I 
had no veil, and was somewhat afraid 
of bees anyway (at that time), so I 
thought the ‘‘jig was up,’’ and that 
father would soon have more beef on 
hand than he could dispose of. But the 
ox did not lose its mind, altho he be- 
came rather excited. He jumpt back 
over the fence, and together they ran 
to the lot about 200 yards away. I sup- 
pose they must have received some 30 
or 40 stings each. 

At another time (and since I have 
been keeping bees in the modern way), 
a couple of friends came up one day on 
horseback. They got down and turned 
their horses loose. They rambled 
around and got into the bee-yard, and 
the result was a very pretty race. 


A friend came along one day when I 
was ‘‘robbing,’’ and stopt toeat honey, 
and see how the extractor workt. He 
hitcht his mule to a tree between the 
apiary and the house, where I was ex- 
tracting, the house being some 200 
yards from the apiary. 


I owned only 40 colonies, at that 
time, and was pretty green. I had al- 
lowed so much honey to be exposed at 
the house that the bees became excited, 
and I had a nice case of robbing. 
While we were in the house the bees 
attackt the mule. My father happened 
along and saw they were stinging the 
mule, and went to his rescue, but the 
bees stung him so badly that he gave 
it up and ran to the house for me. 

Mr. Wilson (the owner of the mule), 
saw to him as quickly as possible, 
while I waited to put on a veil and 
gloves. When I gotout Mr. Wilson 
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00 per month will pay ¢ 

————— cal treatment - a bone 
of the American Bee Journal Cader 
offer is good for 3 mouths ONTeS 
from May 1 to Aug, 1 — 


. P * ) 
makes this special offer to test the : hs. to 
small price for best medical services p 


AT ONCE. 8. Reply 
DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hail, CHICAGO 


Please mention Bee Journal w 
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—$$____* 


Bee-Supplies! 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern 04), 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ker, 
tucky, and the Sonth. ‘ 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-japs 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETc, 
Lowest Freight Rates in the 
Send for Catalog. 
Cc. H. W. WHEBER 
Successor to C. F. Mut & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI 0, 


susssntedenmal 
6 $1.00 during May 
talian Queens 2% ie\cd 

: ing sent ont byt 
beautiful Queens, from our best workers. Soi, 
arrival guaranteed. D.J.BLOCHER ~~ 





Coustry, 


’ 
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The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—-AND— 


Journal of Agricultur, 


A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock. 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, tp 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and map. 
agement. Special departments for horses, cyt. 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 
It stands for American farmers and prody. 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham. 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year, 

aa Write for Sample Copy 








If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 


RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils. 


It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 

=~ vigor which makes 
life worth 
a 


It contains 








TA 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 
» REE SAMPLE If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Jsn’t it worth trying free? It positively 


cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
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= - If you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 

E E- ce e = in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 
B suiting from railroad handling; an if you want your orders filled promptly with 
rdinarily re" voods im the market, send to 





ery finest g¢ 


G.B.LewiSGo, Watertown. Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


: i rs are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 
Lewis F oundatlon tee prosousce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
™ ‘ price, which is only ONE DOLLAR, without lamp. 
" 7 S: 
BRANCHES: AGENCIE $ ‘ ; 
1s Co. 19S a St., Indiana L. C. WOODMAN.........+. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
G. B. Lew ry Co, 19 Se Alea ‘ is FRED FouLGER & SONS.......-+-- Ogden, Utah. 
. B. Li — Co., 515 First Ave., N.E., Minne- E. T. Assort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


' Minn _— Southwestern Agent. 
oe SEND FOR CATALOG. 






















THE 66 99 ona Vehicle is a Guarantee of Superior 

Quality. You can buy Walker Vehicles 
NAME & Harness Direct from the Manufacturer 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Shipped anywhere subject to ex- 
amination and approval. No finer goods made, Our free illustrated 
» pbook describes the goods and the plan for obtaining them by our 
Set ass = popular method. Send for it today. 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 


WEAK WOMEN sro 


STRONG 


wwse_()x-Blood Tablets 


They positively will do more for a weak system than any other remedy on 
the market. They are the great Nerve and Brain remedy, Blood Purifier, and 
Tissue builder. ‘ 

Try them once and you will never be without them. 


This preparation contains in a concentrated form the active principles of healthy bullock’s 
blood combined with the most valuable nerve, brain, blood and flesh producing drugs known to 
the practicing fraternity. : : 

Greatest discovery of the age for suffering people. Less than a year since first put in use, and 
thousands are being cured every day. To convince you we givea 3 weeks’ treatment free—all we 
ask is for you to send 10 cents to pay postage on sending it. This is safer than paying a doctor $25 
toexperiment on you. 3 weeks’ treatment sent free on receipt of to cts. in stamps. 

“I wish to say to you that after many long months of suffering and a broken-down system from 
the effects of child-bed fever, and at a very large expense with different physicians, and after using 
26 bottles of patent medicines and no relief, my husband was compelled to give a mortgage on our 
home to send me to a hospital, where I still suffered and norelief. I was induced to try your three 
weeks’ treatment of Ox-Blood Tablets, and gained so much in the three weeks that I consented to 
continue the treatment with a 50c box. They have taken all the pain away. I have gained won- 
derfully in flesh, and feel as if I had never been sick a day in my life. I advise all weak women to 
try Ox-Blood Tablets and get the same results I have.” Mrs. F. G. Epwarps, Clarinda, Iowa. 

50 cts. a box or 6 for $2.50. Address, W.A. HENDERSON CO. 
2Dtf ORDER AT ONCE Masonic Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


__ Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 
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MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 
AE AS A PREMIUM. 
/9 iy 4, 
hp Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 


Please mention Bee Journa] whea writinz. 
<< S 
0" 9 ~/ cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 


o 
Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
ye tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
for NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 





Seen"eon bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
at mek ee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
rani) ate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” . ’ 


5. Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
~ Or more, 5 cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


* 





had unhitcht him from the tree, and 
was trying to drive him away, but he 
seemed not to care whether he died or 
not, for he would not go. 

Mr. Wilson is a large man, and 
shaves clean. He was fighting bees 
with his hat in one hand and whipping 
the mule with a fishing pole, and twist- 
ing his face in more different shapes 
than a circus clown. I told him to 
leave the mule to me, and I would take 
care of him. He seemed very willing, 
for he ran to the bushes about 100 
yards away very quickly; I think his 
tracks were about 8 feet apart, where 
he ran across the cotton-patch. 

After ruining a buggy-whip on the 
mule without driving him more than 30 
feet, I went to his head and masht the 
bees as they lit on him, until I got 
them checkt, when Mr. Wilson re- 
turned, and he and I together managed 
to get the mule to the bushes. 

I had got the mule out of the direct 
line between the house and apiary, so 
the bees were not increasing in num- 
bers about him, before I tried killing 
them. 

We scraped the stings out with our 
knives, and bathed the mule with cold 
water for an hour or two. I also 
drencht him with alcohol—(some my 
father had on hand for medicinal pur- 
poses; being a physician, he keeps it. 
I want you to understand I do not 
keep it.) 

The mule was sick for several days, 
and one of his ears rotted off. Father's 
face was swollen all out of shape for a 
couple of days; he must have received 
a dozen or more stings in the face. 
The bees were so bad foran hour or 
two that my mother had to close all the 
doors and windows, and keep on the in- 
side of the house. 

Mr. Wilson will not stop anywhere 
near an apiary now in daytime; and 
your humble servant has been very 
careful since to prevent robbing, also 
to see that no stock is exposed where 
bees are liable to attack them. 

The tree to which the mule was tied 
was used every day by my father to 
hitch his horse to, and of course I 
never thought of the mule being in 
danger. 

I sincerely hope that I will never 
have another such experience. 

J. M. Curts. 

Montgomery Co., Ala. 
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A Point in Handling Honey.—<As to 
placing the shipper’s name and address 
on a case, I repeat the argument that 
his name should be on the package, so 
that if any complaint is made to us we 
will know whose honey it was. The 
shipper’s address should nof be on the 
package; for it is no one’s business 
where the honey comes from; but is a 
subject only for the jobber who is ex- 
perienced as tothe product. If any 
shipper wants to advertise his honey, 
it is his privilege to do so; but when 
he sells to a wholesaler, he must be 
satisfied to allow the wholesaler to do 
his own advertising. Then, again, 
some customers object to honey from 
certain localities, and we do not intend 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


fvery Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chise] to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for ———'. scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. It can be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always sagen for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 





Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO. 



















CHICAGO, ILL. 





If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 








This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“** GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price,$l each. Orders 
for queens to be filled in rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
from freshly 


Callan QUEGNS, i2.%.d'si 


stock. By mail, price, $1. Address all orders to 





Finely markt— 


" 
23A4t WYMORE, NEBRASKA. 
Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Aidel Queens, $1 Each. 


Send postal for dozen rates and description 
of bees. HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


23Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


is one of the most charming summer 
resorts reacht via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels and complete im- 
munity from hay fever, make a sum- 
mer outing at Marquette, Mich., very 
attractive from the standpoint of 
health, rest and comfort. 

For a copy of ‘‘ The Lake Superior 
Country,’’ containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cement-Coating Nails.—),. ,... 
required for preparing the nai} — 
old frying or stew pan and 
rosin. Place the pan contain 
nails on the fire; stir them to ot 
evenly heated. Try a few at A 
Have a little powdered rosin, say Pe 
tablespoonful to a pound of Ane 
When the nails begin to turn biye > 
move from the fire and immediate) 
sift the rosin over the nails, 
till all are smeared with the molten 
rosin. Now turn them out on a bench 
or board and spread out thin. You now 
have the genuine (so-called) cemen:. 
coated nails. One pound of rosin 
sufficient to coat 100 pounds of naijs 
Will some brother bee-keeyper tel! ys 
how he succeeds with this method ?_ 
H. M. Jameson, in the American Bee. 
Keeper. 
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Black Brood in New York.—It seen: 
that this disease is breaking out again 
in the Empire State, for I hear of jt: 
having started up in several localities, 
The following letter will show that the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in whos 
hands rests the responsibility and the 
the power, largely,to eradicate this dis. 
ease, is very much interested, and is 
doing and will do all he can to stem 
the tide of its ravages: 


Mr. Root:—I will explain here that last sea 
son Mr. West was appointed bee-inspector until 
a civil-service examination was held, which o- 
curred July 29% Hepast at 95.2; I at 94.2, and 
W. D. Wright at 93.6, while M. Stevens stood, 
(I THINK these figures are correct.) Mr. Stey- 
ens, being a veteran, took precedence over allof 
us, and Mr. West was also appointed. 


These inspectors did some very effective 
work; but the diseased territory was too large 
to be thoroly inspected without more help, % 
W. D. Wright and I were appointed by the New 
York State Agricultural Commissioner, ani 
ordered to report at the commissioner's office a 
Albany for work May1. We accordingly me 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. West at that time. ané 
spent two days in consultation with the State 
officials (who, by the way, were very kind an 
courteous to us), as to how the State should be 
divided, and ways and methods, etc. 


I think it would be well to announce the terri- 
tory assigned to each inspector, and I enclose a 
list of alphabetically arranged counties in each 
inspector’s division. All communications in re 
gard to diseased bees should be sent to the is 
spector in whose division the bees are located. 

May 4, 1900. CuHas. STEWART. 


In this connection perhaps it may be 
well to state that extracted honey from 
colonies affected with black brood 
ought to be boiled at least one hourt 
be safe. Hives should be scalded o 
burned out, and bee-keepers in the in 
fected regions would do well not to er 
change combs. Tools, smokers, bee- 
gloves, bee-veils, bee-hats, and evel 
the clothing that is used around dis 
eased colonies, should be disinfected 
before working on healthy ones. It 
should be remembered that both foul 
brood and black brood are very conte 
gious, and the inspectors of the State 
will do well to urge every precaution. 

The most serious difficulty to be er 
countered will be ignorance as to 
nature of this contagious disease; ! 
I learned while in New York that @ 
few bee-keepers who had black " - 
in the apiary, and Anew they hac ™ 
took no precaution about exchangis 
combs, did not wash the hands, muca 
less disinfect smokers or clothing, 
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cause they did not know that it was 
ee hone from diseased colonies 
will do no harm to human Stings bee 
I would suggest that the " erp -“ 
comb honey in disease-intec = a 
ties be discontinued, and that extrac - 
only be produced. It may be a a a 
ship to observe all these Leger ions, 
now, put it will mean many . ollars in 
the future, even if it is a sacrifice now. 


New YorK STATE BEE-INSPECTORS. 


DIVISION 1. E 
w. D. WRIGHT, Altamont, Albany Co. 


any Putnam 
Albany, ’ 
Clinton, Rensseler, 
Columbia, Saratoga, 
Dutchess, Schenectady, 
Essex, Warren, 
Greene, Washington, 
New York, Westchester. 


DIVISION 2. , 
N. D. West, Middleburg, Schoharie Co. 


Broome, neens, 
Chenango, ichmond, 
Delaware, Rockland, 
Kings, Schoharie, 
Nassau, Suffolk, 
Orange, Sullivan, 
Otsego, Ulster. 


DIVISION 3. | 
Cuas. STEWART, Sammonsville, Fulton Co. 


Allegany, Montgomery, 
Chemung, Oneida, 
Cortland, Schuyler, 
Fulton, Steuben, 
Hamilton, Tioga, 
Herkimer, Tompkins. 
Madison, 


DIVISION 4. 
M. STEVENS, Pennellville, Oswego Co. 









Cattaraugus, Niagara, 
Cayuga, Onondaga, 
Chautauqua, Ontario, 

Erie, Orleans, 
Franklin, Oswego, 
Genesee, Seneca, 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence, 
Lewis, Wayne, 
Livingston, Wyoming, 
Monroe, Yates. 





—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation convenes in seventh annual conven- 
tion, at Hutto, Tex., July 12 and 13, 1900. All are 
cordially invited to attend, Excursion rates, 
and no hotel bills to pay. 
Hunter, Tex. 





Lovis SCHOLL, Sec. 
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The Farm as a Factory.—Our modern agri- 
culture demands that the farm shall be some- 
thing more than a mere producer of raw mate- 
rial to be workt into a finisht product by some 
oneelse. The times are so rapidly changing in 
this particular that the best farms all over the 
country now conform more nearly to this 
changed order of things. Where it was the 
custom a few years ago to raise cattle, hogs and 
sheep, merely that they might be sold as 
“stockers” to some man who completed the 
process by fattening and marketing them, they 
are now fattened and finisht at home and by the 
man who raised them, Farm cheese and farm 
dairy butter are now taking high rank and 
Serveas other examples of farm manufacture. 
Farm-cured hams and farm-made Sausages may 
also be referred to. Of course, all these changes 
and tendencies—and we have only pointed out a 
few of them—call for better and more business- 
like methods on the farm. They call, above all 
Ise, for a strong, durable and highly efficient 
Power. If the power is portable it possesses 
many advantages over the stationary power. In 
Many sections it is found advantageous to have 
community power—one which is owned con- 
Jolmtly by several farmers and which may 
ravel about from farm to farm as needed, sup- 
P'y'ng power for threshing, cutting ensilage 
and other feed, grinding grain, sawing wood, 
tc. Among those powers specially well adapted 
© this use is the Rumely ‘Traction Engine. The 
imely engines differ from others of their 

— heir easy steaming qualities, and the 
essess unusual actual horse-power. In addi- 
lon they are very simple and easy to handle. 
‘ng ‘raction qualities are excellent and make 
em fast travelers on the road. It will be well 
“* auy farmer, or association of farmers, who 
_—— of buying an engine, to look into the 
ogy the Rumely before buying. Address, 
© umely Company, La Porte, Ind., for 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This ciassic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. No apiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. —— 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. V. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepérs’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.cy, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in r- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pwedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
bvok on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called “ Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und ee ee nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 30 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts, 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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ALBINO WEEN If you want the most 
prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in thy $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
12A2%t 6J. D. GIVENS, LiSBON, Tex. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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CxIcaco, June 8.—Not any new comb honey 
has appeared on the market, but it would sell 
at 15 cents, as there is ademand for it that can’ 
be supplied for some time hence. : = 

Extracted from the Southern States is coming 
forward quite freely, but is not active and prices 
are lower. White sells at 64@7c: amber, 6@6%; 
dark grades, 5@5%. Beeswax, 27c for prime. 

R. A. BurNeEetTT & Co, 


Kansas Cir¥, Juiell.—Wequote: No.1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1 amber, 13@1l4c; No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 7c. Beeswax, 22@25c ee 

Very little comb honey on the market but 
what is candied, which is almost unsalable; 
stock of extracted, light. No beeswax in the 
market. Cc. C, CLemons & Co, 


Detroit, May 24.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

. H. Hont & Son, 


New York, May 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15c per pound, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in coming in, and prices 
have not yet been establisht. eeswax holds 
firm at 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, June 6.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,64%@7c. 
~~ gat 6@6%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 

c. 

There is not much honey on market, either 
old or new. Small quantities of new comb and 
extracted are going to localtrade at compara- 
tively stiff values. In some instances, espe- 
cially for comb,an advance on best figures 
warranted as a quotation are being realized. To 
secure export orders, however, of anything like 
wholesale proportions, prices above noted would 
have to be materially shaded. 











QUEENS 

Smokers, Sections, 
had Sil aplorion Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. K T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, BS 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens 





tested,$1 each. Queens 

large, yellow and pro- 

lific. Circular free. 
HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 


ia] 
eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BgE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JouRNaL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
|| read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


IAN, 70 cents each; 
2iAtf Addres 
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PATLINTILO SLPT 2¢ 771, 
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TIVE WOOD 


ADDRESS, | 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 





when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


f Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ia W. M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS=——= 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
™ ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 











VCE 


. 








Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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Foundation, > 


Year 


jar Dadant’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been an 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING y 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Beé-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted — 


at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., ii, 


We sel} 























The Novelty Pocket-Knife, 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





a Ml kil 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(Tus CuT 1s THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The tiovelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- \/ 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- > 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so! 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 








How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

: The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation & 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’”? must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $110, or give it as a Premium tothe 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, ll 


435° Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 








Low=-Priced Nuclei. 


From July 1st to 15th, we will furnish 3-frame colonies, with young laying 
Italian Queens, each frame well filled with brood, at $2.50 each ; 3 at S-.- eer 
10 at $2.05 each ; 20 at $2.00 each. This is one of the best ways to increase jo" 


stock. Catalog free. 


Aviaries—cien cove, ot J, J, SPRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, ¥. 1 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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